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held since the days of Edward I. The news that the garrison of Stirling Castle
had agreed to capitulate if not relieved by Midsummer Day 1314 stirred Edward's
government to action. A great army was mustered, and sent across the border.
On 24th June was fought and lost the battle of Bannockburn: it was a disgrace
which Edward was never to live down. Yet the blame was not his alone.
Lancaster and his friends had refused to march with the king against the Scots;
and on the eve of the battle Gloucester and Hereford wasted valuable time in
wrangling over a matter of feudal precedence. An assertive baronage insisted
that the old feudal tactics should be preferred to those which Edward I. had
employed in his battles.

The defeat at Bannockburn virtually placed the control of the government
in the hands of Lancaster. He was loud in his condemnation of the royal failure
to vindicate the country's honour; and supported by the baronage of the
northern shires succeeded in ousting Pembroke from the command of the army
and in assuming the leading place in the council. The people looked to him
as the one man who could stop the misgovernment of the king: the clergy
supported him because he was the champion of orthodoxy. But Lancaster's
policy was as ineffective as his cousin's: he failed to redeem the disaster of
Bannockburn, to relieve the distress of the people at home, and to initiate much-
needed reforms; and when it was told that the Scots raiding the northern
shires spared the Lancastrian lands, people whispered that their owner was in
league with Bruce.1

The formation of a new baronial party in which the leading spirits were
Pembroke, Surrey, and Badlesmere was meant as a definite challenge to Lan-
caster's position as the chief subject of the king. A clash between these two
parties took place in 1317 when Surrey planned the elopement of Lancaster's
countess. The earl believed that Edward had known of the affair, and bluntly
announced that he would not attend meetings of the council as long as Surrey
and his friends were received at court.. Again the country was disturbed by
the threat of civil war; but neither side wished to open hostilities ; and at Leek
in August 1318 another reconciliation between Edward and his factious cousin
took place.

It was a defect in Edward's character that he never knew how to take
advantage of his victories. The terms of the settlement at Leek deprived
Lancaster of his pre-eminent position in the government; and in his heart
the king secretly hid the resolve to make the earl pay the penalty for the murder
of Gaveston. He knew that Pembroke would never support such a scheme:
with all his defects Pembroke at least strove to serve Edward faithfully and to
win respect for his government. Thus the king was driven into the arms of

1 The rumour was that Lancaster allowed Brace's followers to raid the northern shires to embarrass,
the king.
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